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kingdom ; every order of the state was 
forward to encourage them, and tlie im- 
pulse thus given to the arts produced 

t artists, in the same manner as a re- 
volution produces great statesmen and 


great generals. 
The ‘country which before had given 
en ement to the lifeless uctions 
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the tasteful and classical uctions of 
Bacon and Nollekens, while the archi- 
tectural absurdities of the olden time were 
supplanted by the chaste productions of 
two eminent Scotsmen, Adams and Stew- 
art. In painting, we saw Reynolds rise 
eminently superior in portraits, while 
West chose for the exercise of his pencil, 
the deeds of the heroes and heroines of 
antiquity. Gainsborough delighted every 
eye by the sweetness of his landscapes, 
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of one large and four smaller galleries 
admirably constructed for the display of 
works of art, and the first exhibition took 
place in 1824, It consisted of oil and 
water-colour paintings, sculpture, and 
engravings, and was enriched with ‘the 
productions of Hofland, . my Heaphy, 
Linton, Glover, Martin, Blake, Simpson, 
and many other eminent artists, In pur. 
chases and commissions the first exhibi- 
tion produced nearly £4,000, whilst the 





and Wright ‘poured in the grandeur of 
his Mount Vesuvius. 4 

The genius thus kindled gradually ex- 
panded ; and perhaps no political vicissi- 
tude to which the nation may be subject, 
will ever be able to extinguish that spirit 
which characterizes the present race of 
Britons, with regard to the fine arts. The 
grand lever by, which this mighty change 
was effected, was the establishment, in 
1769, of the Royal Academy, of which 
his Majesty always gloried in being the 
founder. iat 

An attempt had been made in 1759, to 
form an association of artists, and,an ¢x- 
hibition of works of pay es a society 
was formed and met in St. Martin’s-lane, 
under the name of an academy, and in the 
following year, they had. their- first exhi- 
bition, under the sanction of the Society 
of Arts. The first effort was promising, 


and after a few exhibitions they were in- lif 


ted under the title of ‘* The So- 
ciety of Artists of Great Britain.” The 
combination of a body of painters with a 
society embracing manufactures and com- 
merce, was not permanent; and three 
years after, the Royal Academy was es- 
tablished. 

Of this academy it is not now our in- 
tention to speak ; for although ithas done 
much good, yet it is neither complete, nor 
sufficient of itself -for the increasing 
growth of the fine arts in this country. 
Hence have arisen the British Institution, 
- Society of Painters in Water-colours, 

Ce 

The institution to which we shall call 
the attention:of our readers is the Society 
of British Artists, which was established in 
1823. One of the great objections to the 
Royal Academy is, that its rooms at 
Somerset House are so confined, and so 
ill suited for the purpose, that the pictures 
cannot have justice done to them. An- 
other disadvantage is, that the paintings 
are not on sale. The object of the So- 


ciety of British Artists was, “ the erec- - 


tion of an extensive range of galleries for 
the annual exhibition and sale of the 
works of living artists of the united king. 
dom.”” For this purposz a house was 
built in Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East, 
of which we present a view. It consists 


receipts at the doors greatly exceeded the 
demands of an unavoidably expensive 
year. The exhibition last -year was not 
less successful, and we hope the one 
which will shortly open will meet with 
equally liberal support. Of the utility, 
we may say necessity, of such a society, 
there can be no doubt, and it is entitled 
to the patronage of all lovers of the fine 
arts, and to the assistance of every Bri- 
tish artist. The following are the classes 
into which the donors and. subscribers 
to the Society of British Artists are di. 
vided ; 


....Class 1.—A. donor of one hundred gui. 
neas to be-entitled to a transferable free 
admission ticket to the Gallery, for an 
unlimited number of friends, for life. 

» Class 2.—-A donor.of fifty guineas to 
be entitled to a transferable free admis. 
sion ticket, for self and two friends, for 


e. 

Class 3.—A donor of ten guineas to be 
entitled to a free admission for self and 
friend, for life. 

Class 4.—A donor of one guinea 
annum to be entitled to a free admission 
for the season, for self and friend. 

Class 5.—Amateur donors of twenty 
guineas or upwards, may: become honor- 
ary members. 

Class 6 —A subscriber or lender of 
one hundred guineas to be entitled to re- 
ceive an annual dividend of 5 per cent, 
and a free admission for self arid friend, 
for life. ' 

Class 7.—A. subscriber or lender of 
fifty guineas to be entitled to receive an 
annual dividend, at the rate of 5 per 
cent, and a free admission, for life. 

Class 8.--Subscribers, being members 
of the Society, to be entitled to receive 
an annual dividend, at the rate of 5 per 
cent, on whatever sum they may sub- 
scribe. 

All the interest to be paid from the 
profits of the Society. 


MR. MATHEWS “AT HOME.”, 
Dramatte criticism has hitherto formed 


-ho portion of our MuigRor, which #e 


conceive reflects sufficient varicty without 
it. We cannot, however, withhold from 
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oar readers a description, and not a cri- 
‘tique on a species of , Which 
far outstrips the drama in popularity. 
We allude to the At Home of Mr. Ma- 
thews, the comedian, who on receiving 
eome -teal or imaginary slight from the 
" gaanagers of Covent-garden Theatre seven 
yénts ago, resolved to set up for himself, 
and ‘eave the unprecedented task ‘of 
millions pleased by one.” For seven 
wnceessive winters he has in as many dif- 
ferent entertainments, under the titles of 
‘Air, Earth, and Water.—Country Cou- 
sins.— Mail Coach Adventures.— Trip 
to Paris. —Trip to America.—His 
Youthful Days, and Memorandum Book, 
delighted crowded audiences to hear his 
comic songs, humorous tales and anec- 
dotes, and extraordinary imitations. By 
his astonishing versatility, that peculiar 
alent of making even ordinary incidents 
seem extraordinary, year after year, and 
night after night, he has continued to col- 
Jeet larger audienees than the proprietors 
of ether theatres have been able to ob- 
tain by the joint exertions of hundreds 
of . and the assistance of story, 
music, seenery, machinery, living horses, 
and even elephants. To use a simile 
‘from modern mechanics, we may term 
iMr. Mathews the Steam-engine of the 
‘Stage; he draws with an eighty-horse 
ee himself does more than 
of all the rest put together could 


«power, 
‘the force 


‘accomplish. 
‘Mr. Mathews commenced his eighth 


season on Saturday evening, the 11th 
Gnst. at the English Opera-House, the 
scene of his former-triumphs, with a new 
entertainment, called InviTations. 
His a ance on the solus, for 
like King Richard III. he is ** himself 
alone,” was warmly greeted by a crowded 
‘audienee, whom he proceeded to address 
“in his old way.” He returned thanks 
‘to his friends, who had never yet refused 
+his-invitations. Seven years had elapsed 
‘since'they had first met under that’ roof, 
‘and their acquaintance had been since 
eontinued, withent any abatement of core 
dlidlity on either side. He had served his 
oe ship to:them, and had found 
. indulgent masters ; insomuch, that 
‘although his time was expired, he would 
‘Not give up his indentures. He would 
‘rejeice-if his seasons could, like Thom- 
cson’s, be immortal, but as he could not 
one for more than the transitory span of 
‘ gtd existence, unless, indeed, he 
‘could change his name from Mathews to 
“Methyselah—he would make the best 
~use Of-his time, by availing himself of 
“the patronage and favour of the audience. 
‘Hehoped, that if ever lie had succeeded 
“in Macadamiring the = . mirth, or in 
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throwing a bridge over the gulf of sor- 
row, he might still continue to experi- 
ence their patronage. In his exertions to 
entertain his friends, he was less embar- 
rassed by the paucity than by the re- 
dundancy of his materials. He had ran- 
sacked for their amusement every corner 
of the earth, from Little Britain to Great 
Britain, from France to Petty France, 
from York to New York ; and thus round 
the. globe from east to west, fora few 
jeux de mots. 

He had been ruminating one day, on 
the style and title of the entertainment 
which he was now about to present, when 
chance, which afforded an answer to the 
inquiries of Sir Isaac Newton, by the fall 
of an apple, solved his no less impor- 
tant doubt. He was recounting his pe/ 
regrinations and researches through earth, 
air, water, and—no, not through fire, he 
began to meditate a trip ‘‘ down below.” 
as his last year’s song had it, through the 
regions of this last element, when he was 
suddenly roused from his reveries by the 
knock of the twopenny postman; the 

tage paid, he opened some dozens of 
witations, and resulved to accept the 
invitations of his friends, as they had al- 
ways accepted his, and that they should 
form not only the subject but the name 
of his new entertainment. 

Mr. Mathews then gave an exordium 
on invitations, a denunciation of forme 
ality, and nine o’clock dinners, with a 
sketch of the dinner for advancement 
given by a father, by the way of getting 
the son aplace, and of the parties for 
display got up by a mother, in the hope 
that he daughter will ‘ go off well,” 
until she is as well known “ as the sta- 
tue at Charing-cross,” with just as little 
chance of her going off. 

The initials R. S. V. P. ( Reponse S’il 
Vous Plait) on one of the cards, reminds 
Mr. Mathews, of Mr. Finger/it, a retired 
glover, and his wife, who after endeavour- 
ing, for a long time, unsuccessfully, to 
decipher the brief intimation, determined 
at last, that it signified, Remember Sie 
Very Punctually. 

Weare then introduced to an old friend 
of Mr. Mathews, one of those old friends, 
whorecoliects you when you had blue eyes 
and flaxen hair, and when you first wore 
trousers. This is a Mrs. W. Worrit. 
With her he dines, and is indulged with 
repeated proofs of the lady’s accura‘e re- 
collection of his infant days, and repeated 
dectarations of her. delight at seeing him. 
After some time, he observes, an inter- 
change of nods and winks amongst the 
company, and whispers of “* You,”— 
“ No, you ask him,” until one of Mrs. 
Worrit’s little daughters makes her way 





mm. 
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to him from the other end of the table, and the scum will run off of itself.” In 


with “ her Mamma’s compliments to 
Mr. Mathews—wishes he'd have the 
goodness to .be funny.” ‘The miseries of 
receiving numerous communications by 
The Two Penny Post, are next descri 
in a song. Amongst those which Mathews 
mentions as having reached himself, are 
one containing novel anecdotes from Joe 
Miller, another asking for an order for 
some one who had once met his grand- 
father’s cousin, and a third from a casual 
acquaintance, committing his ten helpless 
brothers and sisters to his friendly care. 
The Imitations now commence. Ma- 
thews, having been lately at the opera, 
rises on Monday morning, haunted by 
the ghost of a tune—and who has not 
deen haunted in the same manner? He 
prepares to shave with Non piu andrai 
in his head, cuts his chin furioso, dries 
it pianissimo, and forth to breakfast 
with Mr. Shakely, an old valetudinarian. 
He is welcomed by Peter, an impudent 
Yorkshire servant, who is ‘“ vice-roy” 
over his master, and after making hi 
way through various impediments, in- 
vented for the purpose of excluding the 
cold air, he reaches the breakfast-room 
of his host. There he overhears a dia- 
logue in the adjoining dressing room be- 
tween Peter and his Master, which con- 
sists on the - ae of complaints pss 
sufferings, and of blunt replies on the 
ther. The one relates how he dreamed 
last night that the house fell down—the 
other, without the slightest expression of 
‘compassion, reproaches him for eating 
suppers—the Master details how he 
theught that in the fall the chimney- 
tt tumbled on his head, and fixed itself, 
like a cap, over his eyes; the man re- 
minds him of his transgression in devour- 
ing toasted cheese. At length, Mr. 
Shakely makes his appearance, and at 
the same time arrives Sir Benjamin 
Blancmange, a brother valetudinarian. 
Their conversation consists of an inter- 
change of —— If Shakely has a 
in the chest, Blancmange has one 


8 
that cuts all through him like a penknife 
— if one ee has decided Shakely’s 


to be as bad a case as he ever saw, another 
has pronounced Blancmange’s to be as 
bad a case as can be. The rest of the day 
and the night are passed in a gipsying 
excursion to Norwood, and a quadrille 
party afterwards. A reci 
a rout ia given, which has the merit of 
simplicity, if not of novelty. It is only 
“to put into a room, with a slow fire, a 
number of well-dressed s of both 
sexes, stir them up well together, then 
throw in wine, lobsters, ham, &c. ; take 
care to make the room as full as possible, 


for concocting and De 


the excursion to Norwood, the principal 
characters are—a Gentleman who only 
wants fun, “nothing but fun,” a Lady 
Dawdle, who talks of lotiols, and loitig 
for notions and knotting ; a Mr. Doleful, 
who is excessively annoyed by the knives 
and forks, and im parts of the baggage, 
and a young lady, who expresses her sa. 
tisfaction with the pleasure of the day, 
with a most melancholy look and accent ; 
the principal incident is a race down the 
hill between a round of beef and one of 
the gentlemen, and their ultimate sousing 
ina pond. At the Quadrille party, the 
most remarkable character is a fashionable 
person with a cork leg, which is taken off 
with a cork-screw every morning. 

On Tuesday, Mathews dines with Sir 
Donald Scrupleton, where he meets with 
Sir Harry Skelter, a great traveller, and 
Mr. Popper, a determined sportsman. 
Sir Harry has travelled in almost all 
parts of the world except England, part of 
which he has indeed passed through, 
though only on his way to Calais or Grand 
Cairo ; but, in the course of his jeurney- 
ings, he has found nothing to admire. 
His invariable observation is, that * there’s 
nothing in it.” Vesuyius is only a hum. 
bug, — hill with a fire on the top; 
Rome “ nothing in it; but 
Peter’s pen, which was six feet long (fit, 
therefore, to write hexameters), and as to 
the Pope, there was nothing in him; he 
was only as old as Pope, the actor, but.not 
so fat. He goes to America, to view the 
Niagara, and could see nothing of ‘the 
Falls for the foam ; and finally to the 
North Pole, where his vexation was at the 
height, because he only beheld snow and 
ice, and could not get his nose bitten off 
by the frost. This is to the life, and it 
forms a fine comment upon our fastidious 
modern tourists, who compel our satirical 
neighbours to alleviate their disgust by 
their ridicule. Mr. Popper relates a 
story of his pointer Baséo, the truth of 
which he positively asserts. Being out 
shooting on the Ist of September, he 
missed his dog in a thicket, and returning 
to the same place in the following Febru- 
ary, he found there the skeleton of or 
tridge and the skeleton of Basto, still in 
the attitude of pointing. The evening is 
taken up in a visit to the King’s Theatre, 
and imitations are given of Velluti, Porto, 
Begnis. 

The second part commences with Wed- 
nesday ; when Mathews dines with Mr. 
MRhomboid, a@ Scotch lecturer. Mr. 
M‘Rhomiboid is a mere matter-of-fact sort 
of person, without any taste for wit or 
humour. After a long delay, caused by 
the absence of Mr. M‘Pherson, an inmate 
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who is occupied in 

ing his teeth” in his bed-room ; 

they sit down to dinner, and Mathews, by 
way of preventing total dulness, begins a 
story. He relates how a Spanish Noble- 


"man, being condemned to death—here he 


is interrupted by Mr. M*Rhomboid, who 
inquires for what crime he was con- 
demned ? Mathews declares that it is of 
no consequence to the story, but the lec- 
turer refuses to hear any narrative in 
which so important a point is omitted, and 
a ground for condemnation having been 
invented, in order to satisfy him, Mathews 
to relate how the family of the 
nobleman promised a reward of one 
hundred piasters to the executioner, if he 
em his task rapidly and skilfully. 
hour of execution arrives, the cri- 
minal’s neck is placed upon the block— 
he is unconscious of having received any 
wound, and reproaches the executioner for 
his supposed hier; the executioner tells 
him that the imputation is unjust, and 
desires him to s his head ; he does so, 
and off it falls. ik aie says pod 
M‘Rhomboid (wit fect gravity an 
inceri id the mon get the hundred 


P’This story of the execution has been 
told in another way, and quite as whim- 
sically. It is said, that in a certain town 


on the continent, where the place of ex- 
ecutioner was lucrative, a public election 


usually took place, for the honourable 
Office, and the several candidates were re- 
quired to exhibit their prowess. On one 
occasion there were three competitors. The 
first struck off the head ata single stro ’<e ; 
the second struck it off also at a single 
stroke, and caught it on the point of his 
sword ; the dnl mids his blow, but the 
head still remained in its place. He re- 
tired four or five advanced again 
with a pinch of snuff in his fingers, and 
gave it to the criminal ; he sneezed, and 
the head was immediately severed. 
London, at five o'clock in the morning, 
is next described with much point and 
humour, in a song. The visitor, who has 
left the hackney-coach waiting all night, 
and- who has thus allowed the fare to 
grow from one shilling and sixpence to 
twenty-eight shillings and sixpence—the 
gentleman who, after spinning out the 
evening with his friends, is reeling home 
with business on both sides of the way— 
and the imitations of the various cries, 
as the morning advances, are remarkably 
felicitous. To those te are curious-in 
ical inquiries, it may be satis- 
Scacy kaon” that the cat-like cry ot 
mee-ow instead of milk, is not English, 
but French, and should be written mi-eau 
(half water}—and te our musical readers, 
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it may be a piece of valuable information, 
that the strange half-male and half-female 
voice which is often heard in our streets, 
and which has not hitherto received a 
scientific denomination, is, in fact, a 
barrow tone. 

* On Thursday, Mathews is invited to 
dine with his friend, Mr. Dilberry, ‘ in 
a family way.” He is accompanied by 
Mr. John ly, an imperturbable quiz. 
On their arrival they have first to en- 
counter a black female servant, with a 
baby Dilberry, and then enters Mrs. Dil- 
berry, in haste, with her “ armorial 
bearings ” (bracelets) in her hand. Mr. 
Dilberry they find in the dining-room, in 
the act of drawing a cork, and Mathews 
exhibits his contortions and strainings 
with great drollery. The guests are soon 
alarmed by the appearance of eight little 
knives and forks. ‘The young Di 

soon follow, and after d ‘hing their 
visitors during dinner, by their elegant 
irregularities, one of them, after dinner, 
sings a song, and another plays a lesson 
on the piano-forte, fifty times over. Mr. 
Dilberry, too, attempts a song to an 
Irish air. His great difficulty is to ob- 
serve the key, and in the course of his 
vocal display he jumbles all the k 
together, with a facility which it w 
puzzle a first-rate singer to equal. 

On Friday, we are introduced to the 
Rouge et Noir table. The principal cha- 
racter here is Harry Ardourly, a young 
Yorkshire gentleman. He has just en- 
tered the room for the first time. In 
spite of his ignorance of the game, and 

e rashness produced by wine and hi 
spirits, success attends his play, and hi 
retires the winner of fifteen hundred 
pounds. Mathews meets him some time 
afterwards, ruined and dejected. His 
further visits to the gaming-house have 
reduced himself and his family to poverty 
and wretchedness, and the next chan 
of. — to poe gece All an 
was told, or rather represented, wi 
mtch pathos and effect. 

Saturday's diversion consists of a des- 
cription of a general election, in a song. 
There are some capital hits in it. 
Amongst the conspicuous characters there 
is an impartial chalker, who writes up, 
No Humdrum, on one side of the way, 
and Humdrum for ever, on the other. A 
voter’s son comes to announce that his 
father would vote for Mr. Humdrum, 
but he has not got never a hat to come to 
the pell, upon which Humdrum sends 
his own hat; this being intimated to 
Mr. Winterbottom, who is on the other 
side, he significantly remarks that he 
shall take advantage of it at a proper 
time and place. A negative voter de- 
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clares, that he'll not never give no vote 
to nobody as won't say no w the 
Ministers says yes, and an ehemy to 
bribery and corruption, dengunces a can- 
didate because, as he has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds, he will not scruple 
to accept thousands. An Irish orator, as 
an elector of “the revolving globe” re- 
commends his auditors to look forward to 
the praises of “‘a remote and beautiful 
postery,” when dynasties shall have 
dwindled into dust, and declares that, if 
they were disposed to indulge in the 
“ retort of reiterated recrimination,” they 
could put forth that which would blister 
the skins of their opponents, even if 
they were hardened into the hide of 
a rhinoceros. This speech was follow- 
ed by another, as droll, by a panegyrist 
of indigence. He scouts the notion of 
opposing a candidate, because he is 
** possessed of poverty,” and enlarges on 
the superiority of the poor over those 
which are possessed of riches, ‘ that is 
them which is rich.” He shews in elo- 
quent language the rich man walking in 
Morocco slippers over velvet, ** declining 
his emancipated limbs on a sofa,” drink- 
ing “* Moko” coffee in ‘* chaynay cups,” 
as if Worcester manufacture was not 
good enough while the poor man, 
“‘with his wife and his other children, 
which the rich man never had any,” 
walks forth, strong and asthmatic, to 
admire the ‘‘ creolian heavens.” 

Mr. Mathews’ second entertainment is, 
as usual, a “ Monopolylogue.” It is called 
the City Barge. The scene presents a 
City barge moored near Richmond bridge. 
The first character that appears is Eneas 
Stirturtle, the purveyor to the barge, who 
has a cold in his head, and sneezes 129 
times. The next is Sir Harry Skelter, 
who sees “ nothing in it,” but owns that 
there’s “‘ a good house” when he looks 
towards the audience. The third is 
Scully, an old waterman, very well exe- 
cuted. The fourth is Mr. Gidletts, who is 
in love with Mrs. Georgina Gritts. Mrs. 
Georgina follows, and she and Gibletts 
retire into a neighbouring recess. Sas- 
safras, an apothecary, a rival of Gidletis, 
then enters in a violent rage and jealousy. 
In order to be revenged, he makes a bet 
with Popper, who is inside the barge, 
that he cannot hit a piece of paper on the 
door of the recess—Popper accepts the 
challenge and fires; Sassafras, nearly at 
the same time, is caught in a man-trap 
in a neighbouring plantation ; Mr. Ma- 
thews enters to put an end to the confu- 
sion, and so ends the entertainment. 
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MR. MATHEWS’ SONG. 
“THE MONEY BILL.” 


Ar the last anniversary of the Covent Gatien 
Theatrical Fand, Mr. Mathews delighted the 
company with the following song :— 


“I rise, Mr. Chairman, my hand on my glass, 

To move that our annual money bill pase ; 

So firmly we draw undaiiimity’s cords, 

We sha’n’t throw it out, though it spring from 
the Lords. 


Dame Poverty’s called, by some out-of-date qniz, 

A nurse to the virtues—I date‘say she is ; 

But as to the virtues that crown our Dram. Pers, 

They're apt to grow sick when they're pat ont 
to nurse. 


Old Shakspeare has said, in his soul-moving page, 

That poor players strut and fret but an hour on 
the stage ; 

If you'll bid our weakest not go to the wall, 

Our strut will be great, and our fret will be small, 


We'venmotto—my Latin fear’s gone to grass— 
In English it means, that the stage is « glass ; 
To make it a mirror it still wants, good jack ! 

A little quicksilver to rub on its back. 


Shall dingy Othel/o, his milk-score in wo 
Survey and exclaim (cash [ owe) Cassio? 

No never shail Britons a hero down trample, 
‘That set married men sach a glorious example. 


‘ 


Shall Luke, who now eats such a supper lu 
Riches, 

Devour from a cauldron cheap soup With the 
Witches ? 

Ophelia can’t dine upon daisies and rag ; 

“« And poor Tom’s a’ cold” is uo joke, if it’s true, 


Recollect, though from merit I’d not be detract. 


ing, 
That as yet we've discoverd no railway for 
acting; 
Rocollect that no steam can aid our manufacture, 
And no'gas can swell a man into an actor. 


To our dear Royal Duke,* the best friend of ‘the 
players, 

For whose restoration we offer our prayers; 

If e’er from his virtues there could be detractors, 

Inn sure he’s adored by the whole race of actors. 

11! not any longer part toper and glass— 

A move, Mr. Chairmen, our money bill pass ; 

And when you report progress that chair to 
retain, 

T hope you'll ask leave, Sir, to sit there ‘again. 

* The Duke of York, who was prevented from 
presiding by a slight indisposition. 


THE ELEPHANT. 


In the last Namber of the Mirror we 
gave an engraving of the elephant lately 
illed at Exeter ’Change, with every in- 


teresting particular solating to that 
e 


but intelligent animal. also pain A 
natural history and a variety of anecdotes 
of the elephant generally, and we now 
Hulbert’s “* Museum Aden 
(which, by the bye, is’a very clever an 
amusing work) some further particulars 
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ing qn animal, of which Mr. Big- 
land says, “ that°it is, if not the most 
useful, at least the most wonderful of all 
@od’s works displayed in the animal cre- 
ation, being a monater of matter and a 
mniracle of igence. He unites in him- 
self the judgment of the beaver, the dex- 
terity of the monkey, and the sentiment 
of the dog ; and adds to all these qualifi- 
cations the peculiar advantages of extra- 
ordinary size, strength, and longevity. 
He can conquer the lion and the tiger, nor 
dare any beast of prey attack him. When 
we consider that he can root up trees with 
his trunk ; that in war he carries on his 
back a tower containing five or six com- 
patants; that he moves machines and 
catries burthens to which the strength of 
six horses is scarcely adequate ; and that 
to this amazing force he joins courage, 
dence, magnanimity, and gratitude for 
ind treatment, we cannot hesitate to give 
him the first place in the scale of animal 
beings ; nor can we wonder that the an- 
cients considered the elephant as a pro- 
digy, a miracle of nature ; and that men 
have in all ages set ‘a high value on this 
greatest of quadrupeds.” 
* Elephants take great care of their 
‘oung, rather choosing to lose their own 
fives than that they should lose theirs. 
They always go in herds, the largest fore- 
most ; and, when they are to pass a river, 
lift their young ones across on their 
‘tusks, twisting the proboscis round their 
middle. When they find any of their 
es dead in the woods, they cover the 
‘carcass with branches of trees, grass, or 
‘whatever they can get; and, if one of 
“them be wounded, the rest take care of 
‘him, bring him food, and run together to 
‘save him from thé hunter. 
" The elephant, when tamed, becotnes 
the most gentle and most obedient of ani- 
mals; and seems formed in a peculiar 
manner for the service of man in the hot 
climates. Strong, active, and laborious, 
‘it is capable of the greatest exertion ; and 
owing to its sagacity and recollection, it 
may be easily trained to almost any parti- 
cular use. He soon learns to comprehend 
signs, and even to distinguish the tones of 
command, anger, or approbation, which 
late his actions accordingly. He never 
mistakes the voice of his master, but ré- 
ceives his orders with attention ; and, if 
Properly treated, soon evinces the most 
affectionate attachment; learns to bend 
his knees for the accommodation of those 
who mount him; allows himself to be 
‘clothed, and seems highly gratified when 
Covered with gilded harness and brilliant 
ings. When employed in drawing 
, waggons, &c. he draws steadily, 
and never turns restive, provided he is not 
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insulted with improper chastisement, and 
that the people who labour with him have 
the air of being pleased with the manner 
in which he employs his strength. 

One of these animals, in a state of 
domestication, performs more work than 
yotiage six horses ; but he requires from 

is master much care, and a great quan- 
tity of good victuals. 

History affords many surptising in- 
stances of the fidelity, gratitude, and saga- 
city of the elephant. Elian relates, that 
when Porus, king of India, was subdued 
by Alexander the Great, he was wounded 
with several darts, which the elephant 
drew out of his body with his proboscis ; 
and when he perceived his master‘fainting 
by the loss of blood, gradually leaned 
himself down till he fell flat upon the 
ground, that his rider might receive no 
harm by alighting. 

A sentinel, belonging to the mena- 
gerie at Paris, always requested the specs 
tators not to give the elephants anything 
to eat. This conduct particularly dise 
pleased the female, who beheld him with 
a very unfavourable eye, and kad sevéral 
times endeavoured to corrett his inter- 
ference by sprinkling his-head with waiter 
from her trunk. One day, when several 
persons were assembled to view these ani- 
mals, a by-stander offered the female a 
bit of bread. The sentinel perceived it, 
and opened his mouth to give his usdal 
admonition; but she placing herself fm- 
mediately before him, discharged in his 
face a considerable stream of water. A 
general laugh ensued ; but the sentinel, 
having calmly wiped his face, stood a 
little on one side, and continued as vigilant 
as before. Seon afterwards he found him- 
self under the necessity of repeating his 
adinonition to the spectators;* but no 
sooner was this uttered, than the female 
seized his musket, trod it under her feet, 
and did not restore it till she had twisted 
it nearly into the form of a screw.” 

Some years ago there was a female ele- 
phant at Exeter "Change, which was bred 
tame at Calcutta, and;brought to England 
in 1796, by the Hon. Hugh Lindsey, of 
which Mr. Smith, the author of the * Na. 
turalist’s Cabinet,” published in 1806, 
gives the following particulars :— 

“On visiting the menagerie, a few 
months ago, I was much gratified with the 
sagacity and truly curious performances 
of this quadruped. The keeper having 
ptherrt how many persons were come 
to see her? she replied by two strong ex- 
halations from her trunk, which she held 
neatly perpendicular to the ground ; and 
when asked how many candles were in 
the room ? (it being night), she repeated 
those exhalations six times. I how thought. 
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she had mistaken the number; but on ex- 
amination, I perceived that each of two 
lanterns contained three lights. She next 
bolted and unbolted a pair of folding doors, 
and the hatch of her own apartment, with 
the utmost readiness and seme and 
knelt down at the word of command, to 
show how she might be loaded. 

* These formances, however, were 
far si by another, which seemed 


to require even thought and human inge- 


pap The keeper having laid a shilling 
on the floor, near the partition, and be- 
yond the reach of her. trunk, desired her 
to take it up and to give it to ne; when, 
to my astonishment, having curved her 
trunk and apparently measured the dis- 
tance, she blew strongly and repeatedly in 
such a curious direction, that every blast 
drove the shilling from the wall towards 
her, till at length it came within her reach. 
She then put it into my hand, and on my 
returning it, she deposited it in the breeches 
pocket of her keeper. 

‘¢ After these demonstrations of saga. 
city and obedience, a pail of water was 
brought into the room, which she drew up 
in her trunk at three draughts, and the 
noise it made when emptied into her mouth 
was exactly that of pouring water or any 
other liquid from one vessel into another. 
On being asked if she chose any more? 
she signified her assent, and k as 
much and in the same manner as before. 
She then, without bidding, took up the 

by the handle, and returned it to the 
et with a polite inclination of the 


Two gentlemen, of the names of Mil- 
ler and Pearce, being in the Caffre country, 
joined a large party in an elephant hunt. 
They, however, were separated from their 
companions, and finding the trace of an 
elephant’s foot they proceeded in search of 

him. The noble animal was reposing by 
pod side ¥ a hill. They are extremely 
swift, and upon an emergency have been 
known to travel two hundred miles in 
forty-eight hours. For this reason, it is 
always customary to get above the animal 
upon a hill, when an attack is meant ; be- 
cause, although upon level ground, he can 
overtake a horse, yet upon an ascent the 
horse has the advan Mr. Pearce, un- 
thinkingly, fired at the animal when he 
was at too great a distance, and before 
they had attained a sufficient degree of 
height above him. The consequences 
were fatal, for the enraged animal pursued 
and soon overtook them. He gave Mr. 
Miller a violent blow on his thigh, and, 
raising his tusk, his fate ap ine- 
. Vitable; but this blow was destined for 
Pearce. In an instant he pulled the latter 
off his horse, and whirled him into the 
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air, to the terror of his companion, wh ose 
horse fled with precipitation ; and, in the 
course of a short time, the horse of Pearce, 
panting and pesping, was galloping close 
by the side of Miller, who, upon looking 
back, saw the elephant stamping ina rage 
upon his victim. The elephant’s 
discrimination was singular; and his re. 
venge, though terrifying, was justifiable. 
He knew who attempted to deprive him 
of life, and he neither touched the other 
man nor the horses.” 


CAPTURING ELEPHANTS 


Tue island of Ceylon is celebrated by 
pe ag = ce. 9, for do’ Face LS be 
hants, which were larger and more 
or te Gon those <a also 
ives the methods of capture. They are, 
g present, taken in different manners, 
and, after being tamed, are sent-to the 
great annual fair at Jaffanapatam. The 
merchants of Malabar and Bengal have 
Notice of the numbers and qualities of the 
elephants to be set up to 3 sometimes 
a hundred are sold at one fair. A full 
grown beast, twelve or fourteen feet high, 
will be sold at the rate of two thousand 
dollars. 

The manner of taking these huge ani. 
mals is thus described by Dr. Thunberg, 
iv. p. 240, who undertook a journey up 
the country to see what the Dutch call ap 
elephant-toil, or snare, which served for 
capturing and encl @ great number of 
elephants. ‘ The toil was constructed of 
stout cocoa-trees, almost in the form of a 
triangle, the side nearest to the wood being 
very broad, and augmented with slighter 
trees and bushes, which wally extend. 
ed themselves into two long and imper- 
ceptible wings. The narrower end was 
strongly fortified with stakes, planted close 
to each other, and held firmly together 
by ropes, and became at length so narrow, 
that only one single elephant could squeeze 
itself into the opening. When the gover- 
nor gives orders for an elephant chase on 
fe company’s account, which happens at 

e expiration of a certain number of 
years, it is performed in the following 
manner:— A great multitude of men, 
as well Europeans as Cingalese, are sent 
out into the woods, in the same manner in 
which people go out on a general hunt for 
wolves a bears in the north of Europe. 
These diffuse themselves, and encompass 
a certain extent of land which has been 
discovered to be frequented by elephants. 
After this they gradually draw nearer, and 
with great noise, vociferation, and beat of 
drum, contract the area of the circle; in 
the mean time the elephants — 
nearer and nearer to the side on which the 
toil is placed. Finally, torches are li 
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in order to terrify still more «hese hu 
animals, and force them to enter into the 
toil 


for them. As soon as they sq 


have entered, the toil is closed up be- 


bers amounted to upwards of a hundred, 
and on former occasions has sometimes 
amounted to one hundred and thirty. 

“ The'first care of the captors is to bring 
them out of the toil, and to tame them. 
For this purpose one of two tame elephants 

at the side where the opening 
is, gh which each elephant is let out 
singly, when he is immediately bound 
fast with strong ropes to the tame ones, 
who discipline him with their proboscis, 
till he likewise becomes tame, and suffers 
himself to be handled and managed at 
re. This disciplinary correction 
Saondy proceeds very briskly, and is 
sometimes accomplished in a few days, 
especially as the wild elephant is at 
the same time brought under control by 
bunger.”” 


_ The Topagrapher. 
> No. XVIII. 


—— 


WOKEY HOLE, NEAR WELLS, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Tfirs is a very dark and dismal cavern, 
situated near a small vi of the same 
name, = one mile west of Wells,) 
which formerly called Owkey. It 
consists of various a ts, — 
which may be found what is called a‘ 
zoom, a hall, a kitchen, and a cellar, &c. 
There are also resemblances of a man’s 
head, a monument or tombstone, a dog, 
the statue of a woman (in white stone}, 
called the old witch, a table, and many 
other artificial things, in the natural rock. 
There are two cisterns always full of clear 
water, which trickles from the top of the 
rock, but never runs over in great quan- 
tities. A huge stone, which when li 
from and let fall to the ground, makes a 
noise like the report of a cannon, has for 
that reason get the appellation of the 
great gun. ere are also two rivulets 
abounding in trout and eels, which run 
through this cave making a tremendous 
Noise; one of them turns several mills 
after it is out. The inside of this cave is 
rocky and uneven, the surface ascending 
and descending, as is the case in most 
ogg cae igre ad nag It is in some 
laces, eight fathoms (or eight feet 
high, ‘at is ches hon oo ig 10 
length is computed to be about 640 feet ; 


_ in some parts the water from 
the rock, hangs down like icee’which 





has a very beautiful effect. The rock 
inside is of different colours, being in 
me parts of a silvery hue, while in 
others it glitters like diamonds. 

The country round about is beautifully 
picturesque; at a distance around are 
seen the conical formed “ chidder hills,” 
rising like sugar loaves (one above the 
other) in a grocer’s shop! ! and so steep, 
that it is with the utmost fatigue and 
difficulty one ascends them. 

; TopocRraPHos. 
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GABRIEL ADAMSON. 
THERE is a cottage in that hollow, and 


you see the smoke—even the chimney- 
top, but you could not see the 

itself, unless you were within fi 

of it, so surrounded is it with knolls and 
small green eminences, in a den of its 
own, a shoot or scion from the main stem 
of the valley. It is called the Broom, 
and there is something singular, and not 
uninteresting, in the history of its owner. 
He married very early in life, indeed when 
quite a boy, which is not, by the way, 
very unusual among the peasantry of 
Scotland, prudent and calculating as is 
their general character. Gabriel Adam- 
son, before he was years of age, had 
a family of seven chi , and a 

family they were as — be seen 

the parish. Gabriel’s life was in theirs, 
and his mind never wandered far from his 
fire-side. His wife was of a consumptive 
family, and that insidious and fatal dis- 
ease never showed in her a single symp- 
tom during ten years of marriage; but 
one cold evening awoke it at her 
heart, and in less than two fant Ns | 
hurried her into the grave. Poor cren- 
ture, such a spectrs! when her husband 
used to carry her, for the sake of a little 
temporary relief, from chair to couch, and 
from her couch back again to her bed. 
twenty times in a day, he never 

help weeping, with all his consideration 
to feel her frame as light as a bundle of 
leaves. The medical man said, that in 
all his practice he never had known soul 
and body k ~—— in such utter at. 
tenuation. But soul was as Clear as 
ever—and pain, racking pain, was in her 
fleshless bones. Even he, her 
husband, was relieved from woe when she 
expired, for ne sadness, no sorrow, could 
be equal to the misery of groans from one 
so patient and so resigned. Perhaps con. 
sumption is infectious; so, at least, it 
seemed here ; for firet one child began to 
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droop, and thea. another—the elder ones 
first—and within the two following years, 
there were almost as many funerals from 
this one house as from all the others in 
the parish. Yes—they all died—of the 
shen faaily not one was spared. Two, 
indeed, were thought to have pined away 
in 9 sort of fe foreboding—and a 
fever took off a third—but four certainly 
died of the same. hereditary complaint 
with the mother; and not a voice was 
heard in the house. Gabriel Adamson 
did not desert the Broom ; and the farm- 
work was still carried on, nobody could 
tell how. The servants to be sure, knew 
their duty, and often performed it without 
orders. Sometimes the master put his 
hand to the plough but oftener he led 
the life of a shepherd, and was by him- 
gelf among the hills. He never smiled— 
and at every meal, he still sat like a man 
about. to be led out to die. But what 
will not retire away—recede—disappear 
from the vision of the souls of us mor- 
fals!, Tenacious as we are of our griefs, 
even more than of our joys, both elude 
our p- We gaze after them with 
or self-upbraiding aspirations{for 
their return, but they are shadows, and 
dike shadows evanish. en human du- 
ties, lowly though they may be, have 
their sanative and salutary influence oj 
our whole frame of being. Without their 
nce conscience cannot be still; 
with it, conscience brings peace in ex- 
tremity of evil. Then occupation kills 
grief, and industry abates all passion. No 
n for sorrow like the sweat of the 
brow poured into the furrows of the earth, 
in the open air, and beneath the sunshine 
of heaven. These truths were felt by 
Gabriel Adamson, the childless widower, 
long before they were understood by him; 
sy when two jyears had gone drearily, 
Ay, dismally, almost despairing! » by— 
‘began at times to feel something like 
happiness when sitting among his friends 
in ee kirk, or at their fire-sides, or in 
the labours of the field, or even on the 
‘mar y, among this world’s concerns. 
Thus, they who knew him and his suffer- 
ings, were pleased to recognize what 
might be called resignation and its grave 
Aranquillity, while strangers discerned in 
shim nothing more than a staid and solemn 
demeanour, which might be natural to 
many a man never severely tried, and 
offered no interruption to the cheerfulness 
that pervaded their ordinary life. 

Gabricl Adamson had a cousin, a few 
years younger than himself, who had also 
married when a girl, and when little more 
than a girl had been left a widow. Her 
parents were both dead, and she had lived 
for some years, as aN upper servant, or 


‘across their imaginations. 


of the pi 
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rather wnion. and friend, in the house 
of a relation. ‘As cousins, they had all 
their lives been familiar and affectionate, 
and Alice Gray had frequently lived for 
months at a time, at the Broom, taking 
care of the children, and in all $ 
one of the family. Their conditions were 
now almost equally desolate, and a deep 
sympathy made them ‘now more firmly 
attached than they ever could have been 
in better days. Still, eerie Sr all re- 
sembling love was in either of their hearts, 
nor did the thought of m ever pass” 
ey found, 

owever, increasing satisfaction in each 
other’s company ; and looks and’ words 
of sad and sober endearment gradually 
bound them together in affection stronger 
far than either could have believed. ‘Theiy 
friends saw and spoke of the attachment, 
and of its probable result, long before they 
were aware of its full nature ; and nobod 
was ourgeioel, but, on the contrary, 
were well pleased, when it was understood 
that Gabriel Adamson and Alice Gra 
were to be man and wife. There w 
something almost mournful in their mat- 
riage+-no rejoicing—no merry-making— 
but yet visible symptoms of gratitude, 
contentment, anc peace. An air of cheer- 
fulness was not long of investing the me- 
lancholy Broom—the very swallows twit- 
tered more gladly from the window- 
corners, and there was joy in the coaing 

ms on the sunny roof. The 

farm awoxe through all its fields, and the 
farm-servants once more sang and whistled 
at their work. The wandering beggar, 
who remembered the charity of other 
yous looked with no cold expression on 

er who now dealt out his dole; and as 
his old eyes were dimmed with tears for 
the sake of those who were gone, gave a 
fervent blessing on the new mistress of 
the house, and prayed that she might 
live fur many, years. .The neighbours, 
even they who fad best loved the dead, 
came in with cheerful countenances, and 
acknowledged in their pensive hearts, that 
since change is the law of life, there was 
no one, far or near, whom they could 
have borne to see sitting in that chair but 
Alice Gray. Gabriel knew their feelings 
from their looks, and his fire-side blazed 
once more with a cheerful lustre. 

O, gentle reader, young perhaps, and 
inexperienced of this world, wonder not at 
this so great change! Thy heart is full, 
perhaps, of a pure and holy affection, nor 
can it die, even for an hour of sleep. May 
it never die but in the grave! Yet die it 
may, and leave thee blameless, The time 
may come when that bosom, now thy 
Elysium, will awaken not, with all its 
heaving beauty, one single passionate or 
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adoring sigh. 
stream 


Those eyes, that now 
and bliss into thy throb- 
bing heart, may, on some not very distant 
day, be cold to thy imagination, as the 
distant and unheeded stars. That = 
now thrillin: " through every nerve, 
expressive of Paradise, may fall on thy 
ear a disregarded sound. Other hopes, 
other fears, other troubles, may possess 
thee wholly—and that more than angel 
of Heaven seem to fade away into a shape 
of earth’s most common clay. But here 
there was no change—no forgetfulness— 
no oblivion—no faithlessness to a holy 
trust. The widower still saw his Hannah, 
and all his seven sweet children—now fair 
in life—now pale in death. Sometimes, 
pethaps, the sight, the sound—their 
smiles, and their voices, disturbed him, 
till his heart quaked within him, and he 
wished that he too was dead. But God 
it was who had removed them from our 
earth—and was it possible to doubt that 
they were all in blessedness! Shed your 
tears over change from virtue to vice, 
iness to misery; but weep not for 
those still, sad, mysterious processes by 
which gracious Nature alleviates the afflic- 
tions of our mortal lot, and enables us to 
endure the life which the Lord our God 
has given us. Ere long, Gabriel Adam- 
son and his wife could bear to speak of 
those who were now no more scen ; when 
phantoms rose before them in the si- 


the 
lence of the night, they all wore pee 

and approving countenances, and the beau- 
* tiful family often came from Heaven to 


visit their father in his dreams. He did 
mot wish, much less hope, in this life, for 
‘such happiness as once been his— 
nor did Alice Gray, even for one hour, 
imagine that such happiness was in her 
sro bestow. They knew each other’s 

what.they had suffered and sur- 
vived—and since the meridian of life-and 
joy was gone, they were contented with 
the pensive twilight. 

B! ckwood’s Magazine. 
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‘CARL VON WEBER. 

‘(From materials furnished by himself. ) 
Cant Marta Von WEBER was born 
in the year 1786, at Eutin, in Holstein. 
While a boy, he displayed a great taste 
for music and painting, and to these arts 
he devoted all the.time he could spare 
from his more serious studies. His father, 
> nasi a ee eo oe mind aad 

ne, was of changing his resi- 
dence, and settling jer oe. at 


in 
Hildburghausen, young Weber (then 
about ten years old) laid, under ry 
chkal, the foundation of that spirited 
and expressive mode of performance on 
the "i for which he is so distin. 
guis 


His father, perceiving his son’s great 
talents for music, determined to spare no. 
expense in their cultivation. He accord. 
ingly took him to Saltzburg, and_ pl 
him under the celebrated Michael Haydn ; 
but Weber, who was now but twelve 
years of age, from some cause or other, 
learned but little from his illustrious 
master. In 1798 his father, to encourage 
him, had six fugues of his composing 
printed. He was then but thirteen, Ot 
this, his first published work, the Journag 
of Music expressed itself in very favour, 
able terms. At the end of this year the 
elder Weber, finding that he had 
chance of attaining the object for w 
he had placed his son under Haydn, took 
him to Munich, to receive instructiong 
from the singer, Valesi, where he also 
studied composition under: Katcher, to 
whose attentive, clear, and gradually proy 

jive instructions, he'was mainly in, 
ebted for the acquisition and expert us¢ 
of the principal aids of his art. At thig 
time he laboured with unabated i 5 
saree meee 
evel » and he aed, wu 
the eye of Katcher, his first Dig 
Macht der Liebe und des Weins (the 
Power of Love and Wine). He algo 
composed a masque and some 
ogg but these were all destroyed ins 
which broke out in his master’s 
house, and which was near costing our 
young artist his life. This event mades 
deep impreseion on his mind, and turned 
his thoughts for some time from all mu- 
sical pursuits. Just at this time Seng 
felder invented at Munich the art of 


had 
att in his mind, and nothi Ral 
‘Musical studies had pllsarety Re fro 
putting it earlier.into execution ; but naw 
that-Senefelder had introduced it, hea 
plied himself with redoubled zeal to the 
accomplishment of it. He made a hun- 
dred different attempts, and at last .suc- 
ceeded in constructing a machine w. 
in his view, far exceeded that of 
rival. In order to construct a large ma- 
chine, according to his model, he, went 
with his father to Freiburg, in Saxony, 
where everything necessary for his work 
was to be had in abundance ; but the te- 
diousness of the o} soon disgusted 
him, and, in a fit of ill-humour, he gaye 
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it up, and oneé more returned to music 
and pursued his composition with renewed 


At the age of fourteen, he composed 
the music to Weinsberg’s opera of the 
Waldmadchen, which was brought out 
at Dresden, in 1800, with the highest 
approbation. It was performed with the 
— success at Prague, Vienna, Ber- 
in, and St. a ae Weber has 
since is t at its extensive 
cooslatiear oo be nd it as merely an 
insignificant youthful work, only to’ be 
admired as indicating fertility of inven- 
tion. 


An article in the Journal of Music ex- 
cited in him the idea of employing in his 
future works the old instruments which 
had gone out of use. This he first at- 
tem in his opera of Peter Schmoll 

seine Nachbarn, which turned out 
a failure. The overture he afterwards re- 
cast and printed. In 1802, he made, 
with his father, a musical tour to Leip- 

Hamburg, and Holstein, during 
which he collected the works of the great 
masters on the theory of music. The 


study -of these works excited in him of 


doubts which determined him to reject all 
that had been hitherto established, and 
to erect a musical edifice of his own, 
only retaining such rules of the old mas- 
ters as sh be confirmed by his own 
reflections. 

Having settled his system, he proceeded 
to Vienna, where he became acquainted 
with several eminent men, especially with 
the elder Haydn, a man so well known 
in England, and with the Abbé Vogler, 
who received the advances of the youth 
with kindness, and freely communicated 
to him the treasures of his knowledge. 

By Vogler’s advice he now, though 
very reluctantly, gave over composing 
extensive works, and du two entire 
years devoted himself to the study of the 
various works of great masters, whose 
compositions he analysed with his in- 
structor, and by | er study he endea- 
pelaciples, "At thls period he compoeed 

n t iod he com 
pothing but a few trifles. 

While at Vienna, though but eighteen 
years of age, he received an invitation to 
go to Breslau as director of music. In 
that place a new field opened to him ; he 
reformed the and orchestra, re- 
' modelled several of his earlier composi 

tions, and com the greater 
the opera of Rubezahl, written by Rhode. 
The rather unpleasant duties of his office 
prevented him engaging in any works of 
greater magnitude; he was, therefore, 
not at all displeased at a summons to 
Carlsruhe, from duke Eugene of Wir- 
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temberg, » sincere Tover of the arts. At 
Carlsruhe he was enabled to follow his 
own inclinations, and he com his 
opera ot Silvane, a re-cast of the Wald. 
madchen, made by Hirman ; he also com- 
posed his celebrated cantata, Der erste 
Ton, and severa! overtures, symphonies, 
and pieces for the piano-forte. Even in 
Carlsruhe he felt himself confined, and in 
1810 he set out on another’ tour, and 
barr opewenee Berlin, Munich, &c. 

which places his operas were perform. 
ed, and his playing gave delight. He 
had also the pleasure of seeing again the 
worthy Vogler, who introduced him to 
his two pupils, Gausbachen and Meyer. 
beer. In company with the latter he 
again enjoyed the oo of the pro. 
found experience of Vogler, and com. 

sed his of Abon Hassan. 

In 1813, Weber went to he as as 
director of the opera, where he reformed, 
or rather re-created, everything; and in 
the midst of his laborious employments 
he found time to compose his t can. 
tata, Kampf und Sieg, a work eminently 
ee by greatness and abundance 

ideas. 


In 1816 he laid down his — 
resolved from henceforth to devote his 
whole life to his art alone. But the 
most flattering, most enticing offers be- 
sieged him on every side. Qn the very 
same day he received invitations from an 
emperor and two kings. That of the 
king of Saxony, who wished to establish 
a German opera at Dresden, could alone 
induce him to submit to the trammels 
of business; and at Dresden he devoted 
himself entirely to the organization of 
the opera, to the great gratification of the 
court and the public. é 

Since his establishment at Dresden, 
besides several pieces of music, and oc- 
posed for the bicth-day of the King and 

for the birth-day of the kin 
the offertorium, he has ee | his 
Freischutz, first performed in Berlin in 
1821, and ever since the astonishment of 
both hemispheres. In consequence of 
the rao pg success of this piece, he 
was invited to compose a new 0 
Pinar He, therefore, _— with = 
e de Chizy,. who wrote the o 

Euryanthe, from an old French Ha It 
was —— in Vienna, on the 25th of 
October, 1823, and afterwards brought 
out on all the stages in Germany, esper 
cially in Berlin, with the greatest ap- 
plause, although, from its nature, it 
never can ‘be so popular as its predecessor. 
The most popular of his works is the 
Freischuiz ; and his collection of airs 
for four voices, called Leygr und Schvwret, 
is universally admired. 
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“SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Bournals. 


THE IRISH BANSHEE. 


these are supposed to be the residences of 


the ple. In my younger days, 
fh Thad occasion to pass by any 


of them, I never ceased ing to my- 
Sat; = God bles the good people God 


bless the good people !”” &c. until I con- 
ceived that I was out of hearing. When- 
ever anything is mislaid in a cabin, such 
as a knife or a needle, it is thought to 
have been borrowed by the good people, 
who will return it when convenient; but 
if it be detained too long, the owner will 
tie a straw bog ny crook a: a — 
for suspendin: e pot over the fire, 
order to urge ft to enentinn the authority 
which it is supposed to have among the 
good people, in having the article re- 
stored ; nothing can have influence over 
it but a straw. If the article be not 
then immediately returned, the charge of 
having taken it is transferred from the 
good people to some other quarter. 

The whose cries are a har- 
Dinger of death in the family of the 
— who hears - is or 

le, and is supposed to 
ak pve ag the family, who, having 
met with a sudden death, was carried off 
by the fairies, whereby she is invested 
with the supernatural power of foreseeing 


the afflictions of her friends, which she 


has sometimes tenderness enough to la- 
ment. When a child is a long time 
sickly, and is not thriving, it is in gene- 
ral considered by its parents to be suppo- 
sititious, that the real child had been 
taken away, and this substituted by the 
good people. There are several instances 
of such children having been done away 


, in the county of Lim- 

parish of Fledamore. . 

seven years old, who was looked upon by 
his parents as supposititious, was plactd 
naked between three large fires in a field, 
the neighbours 

him to 


7 loving child! Save me, save me4” 
his affecting appeal in no way operated 
on these inhuman wretches, ps de looked 
on unmoved till dripping flowed from 
him. age that he would not run 
away as they expected, they at length re- 
moved him, but he died yn a mea 
after. I happened to be in the parish 
chapel the Pilowing Sunday, when the 
Rev. Mr. Ryan denounced them in severe 
terms from the altar, and ordered them 
to come bareheaded and barefoot, covered 
with white sheets, for three Sundays, to 
chapel, yet the civil authorities took no 
cognizance of it; there was not even a 
coroner’s inquest, although there were 
five magistrates within a mile of the 
place, and the fact was as notorious in 
the neighbourhood as the noon-day. Let 
the reader draw a conclusion, for I have 
neither inclination nor abilities sufficient 
to undertake the defence of the Irish 
magistracy. As this occurrence may ap- 
pear incredible, on account of its extra- 
vagance, to those who are not well ac- 
quainted with Ireland, I have been par- 
ticular in giving the time and place, in 
order to afford them an opportunity of as- 
certaining the fact—London Magasine. 


ES 


MAZURIER, THE MAN-MONKEY, 
OR THE THEATRE'S THREE ACER 


Tims was, a century ago, 
When grossness ruled our wanton stago, 
And players aped the obscene beau— 
‘Twas in our famed Augustan age, 
When Lewis quatorze govern’d Franoe, 
Under de Sartine's surveillance ; 


When royalty and Maintenon, 

Jesuits, and prostitutes, and robbers, 
Did for the priest-rid Gaals too long 

What country bankers and stock-jobbers 
Have just been doing for our posterity, — 
Making it portionless en verité. 


Then blazed with Congreve's wit the scene, 
Ard Dryden sinned to please the age > 
The gold of comedy's rich vein 
Flash’d back each author's polish'd page, 
While wit, like racy generous wine, 
Warm’d all who worship'd at its shrine. 


That time had pass’d : another season, 
Shakspeare, and sense, and Garrick brought, 
Licentious wit was quell’d by reason, 
The stage the truth of Nature taught, 
And Tragedy with awful mien, 
Clad in majestic woe, was seen. 


Ard Comedy danced gaily by. 
Bearing the mirror of the age, 
Archness within her bright fall eye 
That shot but with attemper’d rage 
Tne shafts of ridicule with skill, 
Woutiding to heal and not to kill. 
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Next Kemble came with classic brow, 
And lofty look, and manly mould, 
Antiquity seem‘d risen now, 
Revived the great epochs of old, 
The Roman trod again our shore, 
In art a conqueror as before. 


And she whom none can since outvie 

Tn ber own greatnéss standing lone, 
The tragic muse Antiquity 

Ne’er‘saw, but had been proud to own— 
The mighty mistress of the spell 
That governs things invisible. 


These came, and pass'd, and left'a name, 
To mark the zenith of their glory; 
To tell how brilliant once the fame 
Of what can new but point a story ; 
‘To raise a sigh of hopeless sorrow, 
That such a day should have no morrow. 


To gfow, to flourish, ard to fade, 
‘Such is the sum of eartb’s best things ; 
Thus melt away into the shaae 
‘Beneath the rastling of Time's winge; 
‘The joys of mind as well as:sense, 
Leaving behind no recompense. 


* “The'boards‘where Kemble lately fix'd 
The gaze of crowds that held their breath; 
In deep emotion, intermix’d 
With awe and stiliness as of death— 
. Where Siddons moved a living whole, 
Embodied forth from Shakspeare’s soul— 


Some melodrama’s coarse abortion, 
Pepper’d with tiends and sprites unholy; 
Guiltless of p!ot, a wild extortion 
From the mazed brain of drunken folly, 
Is hail’d with cries, and shouts, and smiles; 
By drunken galleries from St. Giles 


‘And comedy unbless’d with wit, 
And tragedy that leads to laughter, 
And interlude that tires tle pit, 
And leaden farce that labours after, 
And actors racking every feature, 
To imitate the ease of Nature. 


Volcanoes, lightnings, cataracts, fires, 
Horses, snakes, elephants, and bears, 
Huns, Tartars, raving their desires, 
To rend the solid globe in shares’; 
Kings big in sounding speech and fury; 
And subjects murder'd without jury— 


Pour'd onwards, baffling as they flow, 
The stretch of mortal understanding : 
Perversion could no farther go, 
Though Colman had a censor’s hand in 
Chipping the blocks to shapés of piety, 
Giving hypocrisy variety. 


“ Perversion could no farther go :* 

The world of man was deem’d worn out, 
The brute creation long ago 

They on the béards had put to rout, 
What then remain’d for them to do, 
But try and blend in one the two? _ 


Compose a centaur kind of creature, 
The more ignoble the more pleasing ; 
Something beyond a dream of nature, 
To gods and galleries amazing ; 
Beasts had been known to mimic man, 
Let man qutdo them if he can! 
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Wide flew the manager's command 
Over island, continent, and main,— 
« Bring me a man from any land 
That will the part of beast sustain ; 
Gold shall reward his skill, and he 
Shall be my king oftragedy !” 


As fast as words and winds can fly-— 
(Music to our good neighbour's ears) 
The tidings went—the monkery 
Of France as in old time appears, 
The church and stage breeds having there 
Of tricks and mummery ample share. 


Mazurier came !—Could fate more low 
Degrade the scenes of Shakspeare's.slage’? 
Ye who its setting dimness know, 
Grieve over its degenerate age ! 
Ye who have known the past, go.see 
Defiled the house of Poesy '— 
The regions of the mind where smiled 
In richest hues and ¢ shows of things,”— 
Where its desires the souls beguiled 
With realized imaginings !— 
So bow to fate—so puss away 
Our best enjoyments in decay ! 
New Monthly Magazine. 


ANECDOTES OF LORD BYRON. 


Mr. Wssr, an artist, and a native of the 
United States, when at Leghorn in 1822, 
obtained permission to paint a portrait of 
_Lord Byron, which is the last that has 
been taken; this Mr. West has brought 


to this country, together with a portrait of 
‘the Countess Guiceioli, and he relates the 
following anecdotes, or rather conversa. 
tion with his Lordship, during the pro. 
gress of the pictures. Mr. West Thad 


repaired to his Lordship‘’s house -at 
Monte Nero, four miles from horn. 
‘¢ My reverence,” such is Mr. West’s 
account, ‘* for Lord Byron’s genius made 
me almost afraid to encounter him; I 
—— to see a person somewhat thin 
and swarthy, with a high forehead and 
black curly hair—a stern countenance, 
and Icfty and reserved manners—perhaps, 
a black mantle and a diamond-hilted 
dagger. I thought, moreover, to hear 
‘the most common.topics of conversation 
uttered with the purest eloquence, if not 
in poetry ; I was much surprised to find 
almost the reverse. His manners were 
altogether without ceremony ; his 
inclining to fat, and, apparently, effemin- 
ate; his complexion delicate; his eyes 
light blue, or, grey, and his hair dark 
brown, combed smoothly over his fore- 
head and falling with a few curls down 
about his neck. He was dressed in a 
sky-blue bombasin or camlet frock coat, 
with a cape descending over his shoul- 
ders, boots and pantaloons, and had, in- 
deed, a considerable deal of the dandy in 
his appearance. é 
After some gencral conversation, in the 
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course of which he talked much of his 
wrongs and cutions in England, and 
observed that either England would not 
do for him, or he should not do for Eng- 
land ; he mentioned the portrait, and was 
very delicate in ascertaining whether I 
preferred attending him at Monte Nero, 
or his coming to me at Leghorn. I 
wished to leave it entirely to him, but 
was, in the end, obliged to settle the 
matter myself; and it was determined 
that I should go to Monte Nero. We 
then looked about for a suitable room. 
Amongst other apartments, we went into 
a little Catholic chapel, in coming out of 
which he crossed himself in jest, and 
said, “ A religion generally lasts about 
two thousand years.” 

. A day or two after was fixed for his 
first sitting. He expressed regret that he 
could not keep me at his house altoge- 
tler, there being a family of friends with 
him at the time, and his accommodation 
being very small. He would, however, 
send a carriage every day to convey me 
thither. 

On the day appointed I arrived’at two 
o'clock, and began the picture. I found 
him a bad sitter. He talked all the time, 
and asked a multitude of questions about 
America—how I liked Italy—what I 
thought of the Italians, &c. When he 
was silent, he was a worse sitter than be- 
fore ; for he assumed a countenance which 
did not belong to him, as though he were 
thinking of a frontispiece for Childe 
Harold. In about an hour our first sit- 
ting terminated, and I returned to Leg- 
horn, scarcely able to persuade myself 
that this was the haughty misanthrope 
Whose character had always appeared ‘so 

veloped in gloom and mystery, for I 
0 not remember ever to have met with 
manners more gentle and attractive. 

The next day I returned and had ano- 
ther sitting of an hour, during which he 
Seemed anxious to know what I should 
make of my undertaking. Whilst I was 
painting, the window from which I re- 
ceived my light became suddenly dark- 
ened, and I heard ‘a voice exclaim “ 2 
éroppo bello!” 'turnéd and discovered 
2 beautiful female stooping down to look 

n, the ground on the outside being on a 
level with the bottom of the window. 
Her long, golden hais hung down about 
her face and shoulders, her complexion 
Was exquisite, and her smile completed 
one of the most romantic-looking heads, 
set off as it was'by ‘the bright sun behind 
It, which I had ever beheld. Lord Byri 
invited “her to come in, and introduced 
her to meas the Countess’ Guiccioli. He 
Seemed very fond of her, and I was glad 
of her presence, for the playful manner 


which he assumed towards her, made him 
a much better sitter. ; 

_ I went on the following morning : he 
Never came from his bed-room until two 
o'clock. This day, for the first time, he 
appeared ‘rather gloomy, but soon began 


-to talk in his jocose way, though some- 


times a little passionately, when the sub- 
ject gave him occasion. He had just 
received a review of his works, supposed. 
to be written by Mr. Jeffrey, who spoke 
unfavourably of his tragedies, and placed 
him, in point of genius, below Sir Walter 
Scott. He complained bitterly, because 
it was done, he said, under the cloak of 
friendship. As he gave me the review to 
read, he added, ** I do not know whether 
to attack him or not; if I do, I know I 
shall be very savage, but if I can let it 
pass for three days, I shall forget it. I 
never think of these things for more than 
three days, however savage I may be at 
rst.” 


Tn one of our conversations at the din- 
ner-table, at which we always sat by our- 
selves, he wished to know who was the 
favourite poet of the Americans. I told 
him that he himself was, but he seemed 
to think that I meant to compliment him. 
He was anxious to procure all the Ame- 
rican books he could. I brought him 
one from Leghorn, written, I think, by a 
Miss Wright. In turning it over, shortly 
afterwards, whilst the Guiccioli ‘was sit- 
ting, he came to a passage wherein it was 
stated that “ Lord Byron was the fa- 
vourite poet of the Americans.” He point- 
éd it out, ‘and said, ‘“‘ I see you were not 
flattering me ;” and talked more and more 
of going to America, a place to which he 
had frequently alluded before. I advised 
him to go, and the Guiccioli, who was 
anxious that he should do so, often desired 
me privately to urge his Lordship to it. 
On these occasions he would sometimes 
laugh ‘at the idea of his becoming an 
American citizen, and ask me if I thought 
that they would make him’ a jidge of a 
ten-pound court. He frequently talked 
of, and quoted Washington Irving; par- 
ticularly his Knickernocker, and one day, 
when my friend, who had made me ac- 
quaitited: ‘with him, ‘replied ‘to éné-of his 
questions respecting an American whom 
he had known, ‘ that he was a 
man of very good family,”. he answ 
“you will talk about family, I see, and 
Knickerbocker says that he is a fortunate 
man in America who knows'his;grand- 
father.” He then’ added more seriously, 
that, though an Aristocrat by birth ,and 
education, he was a firm: Republican in 
principle, and. gave his’ idea of’ what~an 
American ought to be: spoke of straights 
forward simplicity of manners, incorrupt- 
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ibility, deference for customs and govern- 
ments of other countries, but no affection 
for them. But he never was serious long, 
and turned off to his favourite amuse- 
ment of convicting me of Americanisms, 
for which he eens laid traps. Once 
or twice he caught the word “ expect,” 
but expressed discontent that he never 
could make me say, “I guess.” 

I once asked him how he ever could 
have conceived such a scene as that de- 
described in his poem called “ Darkness.” 
He replied that he wrote it in 1815, at 
Geneva, where there was a celebrated dark 
day, on which the fowls went to roost at 
and ‘the candles were lighted as at 
m t. The best. thing I ever 
wrote,’~ he continued, “‘ is a piece, never 

lished, onthe *s visit to Ireland.” 
& pause to it to his memory, 
began: to ‘tepeat it with slow and so- 
pathos, but could only remember a 
it. Some’ after, he 
of it at his house at Pisa. 

ion he. talked much of 
’ . and said that he had néver 
a, . 
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Here and there I ob- 

’ served alterations of words, but seldom of 
a whole line, and just so, he told me, it 
was written down at once, and sent off for 
publication. It was all gin, he said; 
meaning thereby that he drank nothing 
but gin when he wrote it. The Guiccioli 





She Gatherer. 


“1 am but a Gatherer and disposer of othet 
men’s stuff.”---# otton. 


INGENIOUS INVENTION. 


Mz. + ea Prior, in 1809, invented 
8 very 8: le apparatus, composed of a 
variety of bellows, which, in the manu- 
facture of needles, blow away from the 
mould, the particles of free-stone and 
steel, which fly off in the process of 
cleaning, before this invention, 
from their eer motion, flew into the 
eyes, nostrils, mouths of the work- 
p< ay were the caute of serious dis- 
01 
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ADAM AND MACADAM. 


“ THE Macadamized strects are very 
dusty.” 
Adam was made of borrowed dust ; 
So says the Bible; and, ’tis plain, 
Macadam to discharge the trust, 
To dust turns all the ways of men. 


INFANT HERCULES. 


Mr. 8S. CarTLEDGE, who lives at Old- 
coats, near Worksop, has a child (a boy) 

thirteen months old, weighing two stone 
one pound, of such extraordinary strength, 
that it can take up, and carry across the 
floor, a half .stone weight in each hand, 
It is only a little more than a month 
since the child began to walk. The 
father’s family have, for several genera-" 
tions, béen remarkable for strength. He 
has a cousin, about thirty-five years of 
age, who can yr wcs Read each arm 8 
sack of flour weighing twenty stone. -His, 
maternal father could carry four 
loads of wheat at once, and with -great: 
ease take up a sack of flour, and toss it 
over the side of a waggon. } 

GRAY’S INN... —. ‘ 

Gray's Inn was originally so incom- 
modious, that, a to the old re." 
cords, “ the ancients of this house were 
necessitated ‘to’ lodge double; for, at 8 
pension held there on'the 9th of July, ‘in 

the 2lst year of ‘Henry VIiI., John 

Hales, then one of the Barons ~of the 
Exchequer, produced a letter directed to 
him, from Sir Thomas Neville, which 
was to ‘request him to acquaint the so- 

ciety, that he would accept of Mr. At- 
torney-General to be his bed-fellow in his 


_ chamber in the inn, and that entry might 


be made thereof in the book of their 
rules.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Booxsg.usr is informed that no curtailment 
of the privileges allowed to the trade generally 
has ever taken place, and Numbers of the first 
Volume (if clean) will be as readily allowed in 
exchange as those of the current Volume. 

Janet ; M. H.'s account of Hastings ; P. T. Ws 
Timotheus, and the Encyclopedist, No. IV., 


= ehall appear in our next. 


Elizabeth B. (whom we recognise under the 
assumed disguise,) shall have a place, probably, 
in our next. I 

F. R. Y. in an early Number. 

In our next we shall devote at least a column 
to our unansweted Correspondents ; till then we 
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